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For “ The Friend.” 


THE REMEDY FOR THE SLAVE TRADE. | 
| 
‘The venerable ‘Thomas Clarkson strongly | 


| 


(Continued from p. 262.; 


commends the plan proposed by Buxton. He 
says: ‘* As far as our knowledge of Africa and 
African manners, customs, and dispositions 
goes, a better plan could not be devised—no 
other plan, in short, could answer. Had this 
plan been followed from the first, it would 
have done wonders for Africa by this time, 
and it would do much for us now: in two 
years from the trial of it, it would become 
doubtful whether it was worth while to carry 
on the slave trade ; and in five years I have no 
doubt that it would be generally, though, per- 
haps, not totally, abandoned. Depend upon 
it there is no way of civilising and Christianis- 
ing Africa, which all good men must look to, 
but this.” 

Among the practical evidence in favour of 
his proposition, he makes mention of the hap- 
py effect of an attempt made a number of years 
ago by some Friends, on a small scale, but of 
a somewhat similar character. ‘ ‘The experi- 


from her exports than she now receives from 
the sale of her population. 
There is no danger that the experiment will 


ist in other parts of the country. The old 
chief of the district loses no opportunity of 
/making the most particular inquiries after his | 
friends, the Quakers, and of expressing his re- fail, if time enough is allowed for the full de- 
| gret that such good people should not have re- | velopement of its results: but there is very 
| mained amongst them, as their kindness will | considerable risk that the experiment, while 
| ever live in the memory of the inhabitants. | advancing to maturity, will fail, from the im- 
| The chief and his son are worthy, good folks, | patience of « barbarous people, who are not in 
land much attached to the English. The seeds | the habit of contemplating distant results, and 
;which W. Allen and other gentlemen have | who, finding themselves stripped of one spe- 
‘sent to the Gambia, have been ef infinite ser-| cies of customary trade, have not as yet been 
| vice in improving the quality of the cotton and|remunerated by the acquisition of a better 
rice,’ ”” source of revenue. For this reason, I suggest 
I hardly know any thing more encouraging that we should, for a time, subsidise the chiefs 
than the facts which have thus unexpectedly | of Africa, whose assistance we require; and, 
come to light. Here an effort has been made | for the same reason I propose that we should 
exactly in conformity with the views which I | give all natural, und even some artificial stimu- 
am endeavouring to urge, but it was soon |!ants to agricultural industry. 
abandoned ; yet the effect of that imperfect ex-| _ If at the moment when the African popula- 
periment is still visible in the improvement of | 0" find themselves in unaccustomed security, 
the face of the country, and in the manifest | #4 feel, for the first time, a certainty of reap- 
distinction between that district which had|ig what they sow; when they see their rivers, 
been thus befriended, and the desolate regions | which have hitherto been worse than useless 
which-surround it. be “4 en I (having oon pe 
; ._ | highway of armed banditti |—transformed into 
The fact, too, that these simple people retain | the hampent the safest, and the most conve- 
alively and grateful recollection of their bene-| nient channel of intercourse between them- 
factors, and cease not to pant for their return, | .6Jyes and the civilised world, and discover 
proves that in the minds of the people, as well 
as in the quality of the soil, there are materials 
on which we may work. When so much was 
effected by a slight effort, what may we not 
expect to be accomplished, when the same 
merciful measures shall be adopted permanent- 
ly, and upon a large scale? 
Commerce will follow agriculture. I do 
not, however, anticipate that this commerce 








this to be the choicest blessing which nature 
has bestowed upon them; if at the moment 
when a market is brought to their doors, and 
foreign merchants are at hand, ready to ex- 
change for their productions the alluring 
articles of European manufacture, of which, 
sparingly as they have hitherto tasted, they 
| know the rare beauty and surpassing usefui- 
'ness,—if at this moment, when so many spe- 


ment failed, or it seemed to fail, owing to the | Will, in the first instance, be large. Africa is | cifie and powerful motives invite them to the 
death of the agent whom they had sent ; but it| only capable of producing: as yet, she does | diligent cultivation of their soil, they are visit- 
was with no small pleasure that I found, in the | "ot produce. When it is found that there is | ed by a band of agricultural instructors, who 
papers of the brother of a deceased governor | Security for person and property, and that pro- | offer at once to put them in possession of that 
of the colony at St. Mary's, this evidence that|ducts of industry find a ready market, and | skill in husbandry which the rest of the world 
their labours were not entirely lost. After} command a supply of European articles which | has acquired, and they are enabled to till their 
etating that they had established a school and | the natives covet, an impulse will, no doubt, | ground in security, and find opened to them a 
farm on a point of land forming Cape St.|be given to internal cultivation. But it is| conveyance for its productions, and a market 
Mary’s, ‘as eligible a spot for such an under-| greatly to be desired, that this impulse should | for their salc ; and if simultaneously with these 
taking as could be found in the country,’ he} be as strong, and operate as speedily as possi- | advantages we furnish that practical knowledge, 
goes on to say, ‘the natives of the neighbour-{}ble. What we want is, to supplant the slave }and those mechanical contrivances which the 
hood must have observed, with some degree | trade by another trade, which shall be more | experience of ages, and ingenuity of successive 
of attention, the mode adopted by these set-| lucrative. We cannot expect that savage na-| generations have by slow degrees disclosed to 
tlers in their agricultural pursuits. Indeed, it} Hons will be greatly influenced by the promise | ourselves— I cannot doubt that those combined 





must be inferred that many of them assisted on 
the works of the farm, as at this date (viz. 14 
years after) they conduct matters in a more neat 
and satisfactory manner than is to be observed 
in other parts of the country. Their grounds 
are well cleaned and enclosed; vegetation, of 
one kind or other, appears to be kept up during 
the year; the quality of their articles is supe- 
rior to their neighbours ; and altogether there 
is a superiority among these people, a neatness 
about their persons and villages that pleases 
the eye, particularly as these things do not ex- 


of prospective advantage. The rise of the le- | benefits and discoveries will furnish an imme- 
gitimate trade ought, if we are to carry the | diate, as well as an ample compensation for 
good will of the natives along with us, to fol- | the loss of that wieked traffic, which, if it ha« 
low as elose as possible upon the downfall of| afforded profit to the few, has exposed the 
the trade in man: there ought to be an imme-! great mass of the inhabitants to unutterable 
diate substitute for the gains which are to! wretchedness. 

cease. In short, the natives must be assisted,| No more daring attempt was ever made to 
and by every method in our power, put in the! form a settlement in Africa than that underta- 
way of producing those things which will bear| ken by Captain Beaver, near the close of the 
a value in the market of the world. It is im-|Jast century. His object was to establish a 
possible that we can be in error in assuming} colony on the island of Bulama. In negotia- 
that Africa, under cultivation, will make more | ting for the purchase of territory, the natives 
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wondered that he and his company would not| tion, invented for the purpose by Josiah 


buy slaves; and, by steadiness on this point, 
they got the character of being the first white 
men the natives had heard of ** who could not 
do bad.” 

The two first who came to Captain Beaver 
were full of suspicion, and soon departed. He 
did not even ask them to remain, but paid 
them off, and dismissed them with presents. 
He never after wanted labourers: in one year 
he employed nearly 200 of them. The Afri- 
eans of these parts, says he, always go armed, 
and never voluntarily place themselves in the 
power of even a friendly tribe. ‘ They came 
to me unarmed,” says Captain Beaver, ‘* and 
remained for weeks and months at a time on 
the island, without the least suspicion of my 
ever intending them evil.”” ‘The captain be- 
lieves that by fair dealing, and by the wealth 
which is to be raised from the soil of Africa, 
the slave trade is to be overthrown. ‘* If,”’ 
says he, “ we could substitute another com- 
merce, and at the same time that other be more 
certain and more abundant, the great object in 
trading in slaves will be done away. This 
may be done by the — of the earth.” 
** And, as far as my little knowledge of the 
Africans will enable me to judge, I have no| 
doubt of their readily cultivating the earth for 
hire, whenever Europeans will take the trouble 
so to employ them. I never saw men work 
harder, more willingly or regularly, gene- 
rally speaking, than those free natives whom I 
employed in the island of Bulama. What in- 
duced them to do so? ‘Their desire of Euro- 
pean commodities in my possession, of which 
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White, (one of the managers,) by means of 
which the water could be retained in the pool 
above, until required for use. When the dam 
became full, and the water had run over it long 
enough for the river below the dam to acquire 
the depth of the ordinary flow of the river, the 
sluice-gates were let down, and the boats, 
which were lying in the pools above, passed 
down with the artificial flood. About twelve 
of these dams and sluices were made in 1819, 
and with what work had been done in making 
wing-dams, absorbed the capital of the compa- 
ny (which, on the first plan of improvement, 
would have been adequate,) before the whole 
of the dams were completely protected from 
ice freshets. ‘They were, however, so far 
completed, as to prove, in the fall of that year, 
that they were capable of producing the re- 
quired depth of water from Mauch Chunk to 
Easton. In the spring of 1820 the ice severe- 
ly injured several of the unprotected dams, 
and carried away some of the sluice-gates. 
This situation of things, of course, gave rise 
to many difficulties. It was necessary that 
more money should be raised, or the work 
must be abandoned. A difficulty also arose 
among the managers themselves, which result- 
ed in White and Hazard making an arrange- 
ment with Hauto for his interest in the con- 
cern, on the 7th of March, 1820. On the 2lst 
of April following, the Lehigh Coal Company 
and the Lehigh Navigation Company agreed 
to amalgamate their interests, and to unite 
themselves into one company, under the title 
of the “* Lehigh Navigation and Coal Com- 


they knew that they would have the value of} pany,” provided the additional sum of twenty 


one bar at the end of a week, or four at the 
end of a month.” 

Captain Beaver’s opinions are considered 
peculiarly important by Buxton, because pub- 
lished before the controversy as to free and 
slave labour had arisen, and because that gen- 
tleman took nothing upon the authority of 
others, but formed his opinions from his own 
personal experience in Africa. 

(To be continued.) 


History of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company. 
(Continned from page 363.) 

Every thing was thus making satisfactory 
advances toward the accomplishment of the 
object, when, late in the season of 1818, the 
water in the river fell, by an unparalleled 
drought, as was believed, fully twelve inches 
below the mark which has been mentioned as 
shown by the inhabitants to be the lowest point 
to which the river ever sunk. Here was a diffi- 
culty totally unanticipated, and one which re- 
quired a very essential alteration in the plan. 
Nature did not furnish enough water, by the 
regular flow of the river, to keep the channels 
at the proper depth, owing to the very great 
fall in the river, and the consequent rapidity of 
its motion. It became necessary to accumulate 
water by artificial means, and let it off at stated 
periods, and let the boats pass down with the long 
wave, thus formed, which filled up the channels. 

This was effected by constructing dams in 
the neighbourhood of Mauch Chunk, in which 
were placed sluice-gates of a peculiar construc- 


thousand dollars was subscribed to the stock by 
agivendate. Of this sum nearly three fifths were 
subscribed by White and Hazard. With this 
aid the navigation was repaired, and three 
hundred and sixty-five tons of coal sent to 
Philadelphia, as the first coo of the con- 
cern! This quantity of coal completely stock- 
ed the market, and was with difficulty dispos- 
ed of in the year 1820. It will be recollected 
that no anthracite coal came to market from 
any other source than the Lehigh before the 
year 1825, as a regular business. 

The money capital of the concern was soon 
found to require an increase. The work was 
done, with the exception of one place at the 
‘* slates,” where the channel and wing walls 
were made over the smooth surface of slate 
ledges, which projected alternately from one 
side of the river nearly to the other, and rose 
to within four inches of the surface of the 
water for a considerable distance along the 
river. From the nature of the ground, it was 
impossible to make the wing walls remain 
tight enough to keep the water at the required 
height, and it was evident that a solid dam 
must be resorted to, to bury the slates perma- 
nently to a sufficient depth below the surface. 
This, it was estimated, could not be erected at 
a less cost than twenty thousand dollars. ‘To 
raise this sum, in the cireumstances of the 
company, was a difficult task. ‘The small 
quantity of coal which had been brought-down 
having so completely filled the market, and 
the inexperience in the use of that species of 
fuel having excited so many prejudices against 
it, that many of the stockholders doubted 


whether it would be possible to introduce the 
coal into general use, even if the navigation 
were made perfect. While this difficulty was in 
the process of arrangement, the work was kept 
alive by the advances of one of the managers. 
At length, on the Ist of May, 1821, a new ar- 
rangement of the whole concern took place, by 
which all the interests became more closely 
amalgamated. ‘The title of the company was 
changed to “ The Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company.” It was agreed that the capi- 
tal stock should be increased by new subscrip- 
tions, and that in consideration thereof, and of 
certain shares of the stock to be given to them, 
J. White and E. Hazard would release to the 
company all their reserved exclusive rights 
and privileges, and residuary profits, and con- 
vey to trustees, for the use of the company, all 
their right to the water power of the river Le- 
high, and come in as simple stockholders ; the 
company, at the same time, assuming the set- 
tlement of Hauto’s claim upon White and 
Hazard. It was, however, agreed that the 
subscribers to the new stock should have the 
benefit of all the profits up to three per cent. 
semi-annually ; then the original stockholders 
became entitled to the profits until they derived 
semi-annual dividends of three per cent. ; and, 
finally, any excess of profit beyond these was 
to go to the stock allotted to J. White and E. 
Hazard, until the profit in any six months 
should be sufficient to produce a three per cent. 
dividend on all the stock.- From that time all 
discrimination in the stock was to cease, and 
all the owners to come in for an equal share of 
the profits in the proportion of shares of stock 
held by them. 

The business of the company was to be car- 
ried on by five managers, two of whom were to 
reside at Mauch Chunk, under the title of act- 
ing managers, and superintend the navigation 
and coal department, while the others took 
care of the finances. 

After this agreement was made, a number of 
the stockholders and their friends visited the 
works and property of the company, and al- 
though they expressed themselves agreeably 
disappointed in the appearance of things, yet 
the doubt of the possibility of getting a market 
for the coal, induced a timidity in subscribing 
to fifty thousand dollars of new stock, which 
was only overcome by J. White and E. Haz- 
ard transferring, as a bonus to those who 
would subscribe, an amount of the stock held 
by them equal to twenty per cent. on the 
amount of the new subscription. In this way 
the whole fifty thousand dollars was subscrib- 
ed. The dam and lock at the slates were 
erected, and one. thousand and seventy-three 
tons of coal were sent to Philadelphia in 1821. 

The unincorporated situation of the eompa- 
ny, now that its operations were becoming 
more extensive, caused uneasiness among the 
stockholders with regard to their personal lia- 
bilities, and necessarily operated as a check to 
the prosperous extension.of the business. In 
addition to which, the whole property and in- 
terests of the concern were virtually mortgaged 
to the holders of the fifty thousand dollars of 
new stoek, which would render any extension 
of the capital excessively difficult. To reme- 
dy these difficulties, application was made to 
the legislature, who, on the 13th of February, 
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1822, granted the act of incorporation under} the Lehigh. To obtain this was very difficult. | who have never perceived or heard of such an 
which the company are now operating. In| The river, in that distance, had a fall of about | appearance before. 

this year the capital stock of the company was | three hundred feet, over avery rough, rocky bed,| ‘This singular phenomenon appears to be 
increased by new subscriptions amounting to| with shores so forbidding that in only two | explained by some observations communicated 
$83,950, and two thousand two hundred and| places above Lausanne had horses been got|to me, by Langstaff, a surveyor in the city, 
forty tons of coal were sent to market, down to the river. To improve the navigation | who formerly made several voyages. 

The boats used on this descending naviga-| it became necessary to commence operations| In going from New Holland to China, 
tion consisted of square boxes, or arks, from | at the upper end, and to cart all the tools and | about half an hour after sunset, every person 
sixteen to eighteen feet wide, and twenty to} provisions by a circuitous and rough road}on board was astonished by a milky appear- 
twenty-five feet long. At first, two of these| through the wilderness, and then to build a/ance of the sea: the ship seemed to be sur- 
were joined together by hinges, to allow them | boat for each load to be sent down to the place | rounded by ice covered with snow; some of 
to bend up and down in passing the dams and| where the hands were at work by the chan- | the company supposed they were in soundings, 
sluices, and as the men became accustomed to|nels which they had previously prepared. | and that coral bottom gave this curious reflee- 
the work, and the channels were straightened | Before these channels were effected, an at-|tion, but on sounding with 70 fathoms of line 
and improved as experience dictated, the num-| tempt was made to send down planks, singly, |no bottom was met with. A bucket of water 
ber of sections in each boat was increased, till| from the pine swamp, but they became bruised | being hauled up, Langstaff examined it in the 
at last their whole length reached one hundred | and broken by the rocks before they reached | dark, and discovered a great number of globu- 
and eighty feet. ‘They were steered with long} Mauch Chunk. Single saw-logs were then | lar bodies linked together, each about the size 
oars, like a raft. Machinery was devised for| tried, and men sent down to clear them from | of a pin’s head. 
jointing and putting together the planks of|the rocks as they became fast. But it fre-| ‘The chains thus formed did not exceed 
which these boats were made, and the hands} quently happened that, when they got near|three inches in length, and emitted a pale 
became so expert that five men would put one| Mauch Chunk, a sudden rise of the water| phosphoric light. By introducing his hand 
of the sections together and launch it in forty-| would sweep them off, and they were lost. | into the water, Langstaff raised upon it several 
five minutes. Boats of this description were | These difficulties were overcome by the com-| chains of the luminous globules, which were 
used on the Lehigh till the end of the year| pletion of these channels in 1823, which gave | separated by opening the fingers, but readily 
1831, when the Delaware division of the Penn-| rise to an increase of the capital stock, at the | reunited on being brought again into contact, 
sylvania Canal was partially finished. In the|same time, of ninety-six thousand and fifty | like globules of quicksilver, - globules were 
last year forty thousand nine hundred and /| dollars, making the whole amount subscribed | so transparent that they could not be perceived 
sixty-six tons were sent down, which required | five hundred thousand dollars. In this year,|when the hand was taken into the light.) 
so many boats to be built, that, if they had all | also, five thousand eight hundred and twenty- | ‘his extraordinary appearance of the sea was 
been joined in one length, they would have ex- | three tons of coal were sent to market, of which | visible for two nights. As soon as the moon 
tended more than thirteen miles. ‘These boats| about one thousand tons remained unsold in| exerted her influence, the sea changed to its 
made but one trip, and were then broken up| the following spring, there being still a great natural dark colour, and exhibited distinet glit- 
in the city, and the planks sold for lumber, the | prejudice against the domestic use of coal. This | tering points as at other times. ‘The pheno- 
spikes, hinges, and other iron work, being re-| prejudice was, however, on the wane, and very | menon, he says, had never been witnessed be- 
turned to Mauch Chunk by land, a distance of| soon after this time became nearly extinct. fore by any of the company on board, although 
eighty miles. The hands employed inrunning} In 1825, the demand for coal increased so|some of the crew had been two or three times 
these boats walked back for two or three years,| much that twenty-eight thousand three hun-| round the globe. 
when rough wagons were placed upon the/|dréd and ninety-three tons were sent down the| I consider this account very interesting and 
road by some of the tavern-keepers, to carry | Lehigh, and the coal trade on the Schuylkill | important, as it proves that the diffused light 








them at reduced fares. now commenced by their sending down by |of the sea-is produced by an assemblage ot 
During the low water upon the Delaware it}that navigation seven thousand one hundred} minute medusz on the suriace of the water. 
was found necessary to improve several of the | and forty-three tons. In June, 1806, I found the sea at Margate 
channels of that river, and in this way about (To be continued.) more richly stored with the small luminous 
five thousand dollars were expended by the alii meduse than I have ever seen it. A bucket 
Lehigh Company, under the authority of the ss oe of the water being set by for some time, the 
epaanedatan anioed by the state for the ee L.A animals sought the surface, and kept up a con- 
improvement of the Delaware channels, whose Extracted from an article in the Nautical Magazine. | tinual sparkling, which must have been ocea- 
funds were exhausted. (Concinded Rem p- 384.) |sioned by the motions of individuals as the 


The descending navigation by artificial} A diffused luminous appearance of the sea, | water was perfectly at rest. A small quantity 
freshets on the Lehigh is the first on reecord|in some respects different from what I have | of the luminous water was first put into a glass 
which was used as a permanent thing; though | seen, has been described by several navigators. | jar, and on standing for some time, the me- 
it is stated that in the expedition in 1779,| Godchen de Riville saw the sea assume the | duse collected at the top of the jar, and form- 
under General Sullivan, General James Clin-| appearance of a plain of snow on the coast of|ed a gelatinous mass, one inch and a half 
ton successfully made use of the expedient to} Malabar.* thick, and of a reddish or mud colour, leaving 
extricate his division of the army from some| Captain Horsburgh, in the notes he gave| the water underneath perfectly clear. 
difficulty on the east branch of the Susque-| to Sir Joseph Banks, says: ‘There isa peculiar; In order to ascertain if these animals would 
hanna, by erecting a temporary dam across the| phenomenon sometimes seen within a few de-| materially alter their size, or assume the figure 
outlet of Otsego lake, which accumulated] grees distance of the coast of Mulabar, during | of any other known species of medusz, I kept 
water enough to float them, when let off, and} the rainy monsoon, which he had an oppor-| them alive for 25 days, by carefully changing 
earry them down the river. tunity of observing. the water in which they were placed ; during 

The descending navigation of the Lehigh} At midnight the weather was cloudy, and| which time, although they appeared as vigor- 
was inspected, and the governor’s license to| the sea was particularly dark, when suddenly | ous as when first taken, their form was not in 
take toll upon it obtained on the 17th of Janu-| it changed to a white flaming colour all around: | the slightest degree altered, and their size but 
ary, 1823, it having been in use for two years| this bore no resemblance to the sparkling or|little increased. By this experiment I was 
previous to the inspection. No toll was charged | glowing appearance he had observed on other | confirmed in my opinion of their being a dis- 
upon it till 1827. occasions in seas near the equator, but was a|tinet species, as the young actinia and medu- 

The great consumption of lumber for the|regular white colour, like milk, and did not}se exhibit the form of the parent in a much 
boats very svon made it evident that the coal|continue more than ten minutes. A similar| shorter period than the above. 
business could not be carried on, even on a| phenomenon, he says, is frequently seen in| In September 1806, I took at Sandgate a 
small scale, without a communication by water| the Banda sea, and is very alarming to those| number of the bere fulgens, but no other 
with the pine forests, about sixteen miles species: they were of various dimensions, 
above Mauch Chunk, on the upper section of * Mem Etrang. de |’Acad. des Sc. Tom. 3. from the full size down to that of the medusa 
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scintillans on different parts of the coast of|in consequence of a preconceived theory, did|last cause operates on the luminous matter 
Sussex, also at ‘l'enby, and at Milford Haven. | not suppose what he saw were animals, but| (while in the living body) only indirectly by 
I have likewise seen this species in the bogs | particles of an oily or bituminous nature. ‘exciting the animal. ‘The luminous matter in 


of Dublin and Carlingford in Ireland. The minute globules seen by Langstaff in ‘all situations, so far from possessing phos- 


In the month of April, last year, I caught a| the Indian Ocean, were, I think, in all proba-| phoric properties, is incombustible, and loses 
number of the bere fulgens in the sea at Hast-| bility, the scintillating species of meduse, and | the quality of emitting light, by being dried or 
ings; they were of various sizes, from about|onmy showing him some ofthese animals [have | much heated. ‘The exhibition of light, how- 
the half of an inch in length, to the bulk of the | preserved in spirits, he entertained the same | ever long it may be continued, causes no dimi- 


head of a large pin. I found many of them | opinion. 


adhering together in the sea; some of the 


'nution of the bulk of the luminous matter. It 
Professor Mitchell of New York, found the | does not require the presence of pure air, and 


| 


larger sort were covered with small ones, | luminous appearance on the coast of America’ is not extinguished by other gases. 


which fell off when the animals were handled, | to be occasioned by minute animals, that from | 


The luminous appearance of living animals 


and by a person unaccustomed to observe | his description, plainly belonged to this species | is not exhausted by long continuance, or fre- 
these creatures, would have been taken for a| of medusa, notwithstanding which he supposed | quent repetitions, nor accumulated by expo- 


phosphoric substance. On putting a number | them to be a number of the nereis noctiluca. 


of them into a glass, containing clear sea water, 


sure to natural light; it is therefore not de- 
The luminous animalcule, discovered by | pendent upon any foreign source, but inheres 


they still showed a disposition to congregate | Forster off the Cape of Good Hope, in his | as a property in a peculiarly organized animal 


upon the surface: I observed that when they | voyage round the world, bears so strong a re- | 


adhered together, they showed no contractile 
motion in any part of their body, which ex- 


of light which 1 saw come from the sea at 
Herne bay, were probably produced by a sud- 
den and general effort of the meduse to sepa- 
rate from each other, and descend in the 
water. 


The medusa scintillans almost constantly | body, and communicated with four or five in- | animals, when congregated on the surface of 


exists in the different branches of Milford 
Haven that are called pills. I have sometimes 
found these animals collected in such vast 
numbers in those situations, that they bore a 
considerable proportion to the volume of the 
water in which they were contained: thus, 
from a gallon of sea water in a luminous state, 
{ have strained above a pint of these meduse 
—I have found the sea, under such circum- 
stances, to yield me more support in swim- 
ming, and the water to taste more disagreeably 
than usual—probably the difference of density, 
that has been remarked at different times in 
the water of the sea, may be referred to this 
cause. 

All my own observations lead me to con- 
clude that the medusa scintillans, is the most 
frequent source of the light of the sea around 
this country, and by comparing the accounts of 
ethers with each other, and with what I have 
myself seen, I am persuaded that it is so like- 
wise in other parts of the world. Many ob- 
servers appear to have mistaken this species 
for the nereis noctiluca, which was very natu- 


of the frequent existence of the one, and had 
no knowledge of the other. Some navigators 
have actually described this species of medusa 
without being aware of its nature. Bajon 
during his voyage from France to Cayenne, 
collected many luminous points in the sea, 
which he says, when examined by a lens, 
were found to be minute spheres ; they disap- 
peared in the air. Doctor le Roy, in sailing 
from Naples to France, observed the sparkling 
of the sea, which is usually produced by the 
medusa scintillans. By filtering the water, he 
separated the luminous particles from it, which 
he preserved in spirits of wine: they were, he 
says, like the head of a pin, and did not at all 
resemble the nereis noctiluca described by 
Vianelli; their colour approached a yellow 
brown, and their substance was extremely ten- 
der and fragile. Notwithstanding this striking 
resemblance to the medusz scintillans, Le Roy, 


sities seeps ins ictal ne 











substance or fluid, and is regulated by the 


semblance to the medusa scintillans that [ am | same laws which govern all the other functions 


| much disposed to believe them the same. He of living beings. 
plains the cause of the pale or white colour of | describes his animalcule as being a little gela- | 
the diffused light of the ocean. The flashes /|tinous globule, less than the head of a pin; | 


The light of the sea is always produced by 
living animals, and most frequently by the 
transparent, but a little brownish in its colour, | presence of the medusa scintillans. When 
and of so soft a texture, that it was destroyed | great numbers of this species approach the sur- 
by the slightest touch. On being highly mag-| face, they sometimes coalesce together, and 
nified, he perceived on one side a depression, | cause that snowy or milky appearance of the 
in which there was a tube that passed into the | sea, which is so alarming to navigators. These 


testinal sacs. , the water, can produce a flash of light, some- 
Many writers have ascribed the light of the | what like an electric corruscation. When the 

sea to other causes than luminous animals. |luminous meduse are very numerous, as fre- 
Martin supposed it to be occasioned by putre- | quently happens in confined bays, they form 
faction: Silberschlag believed it to be phos-!a considerable portion of the mass of the sea, 
phorie: Professor J. Mayer conjectured that! at which times they render the water heavier, 
the surface of the sea imbibed light, which it} and more nauseous to the taste; it is therefore 
afterwards discharged. Bajon and Gentil] advisable to always strain sea water before it 
thought the light of the sea was electric, be- | is drunk. 

cause it was excited by friction. Forster con- | einiki 

ceived that it was sometimes electric, some- | et 
times caused from putrefaction, and at others | ee ee 

by the presence of living animals. Fougeroux HARVEST. 

de Bondaroy believed that it came sometimes | Husbandman, lift up thine eyes and see 
from electric fires, but more frequently from the | How the Lord of the harvest is blessing thee ! 
putrefaction of marine animals and plants. But| = oe es ee “y _ te glow i 
these authors have left their speculations un-| ipo? yi ihe te eats 
supported by either arguments or experiments, | 'The just and unjust are still his care ; 
and they are inconsistent with all ascertained | The grass at his bidding grows up around, 
facts upon this subject. And herbs for the service of man abound ; 

I shall terminate this paper by an enumera- bs cattle are his on a thousand hills, 
; : ey quench their thirst at crystal rills 
tion of the several conclusions, that are the re- 


7 Which spring up for them at the sound of his voice, 
sult of the observations I have been able to And the forests, and mountains, and valleys rejoice ! 








| make upon the phenomena of animal light. Husbandinan, bow thy heart and knee, 
ral, as they were prepossessed with the idea} 


The property of emitting light is confined | For the Lord of the harvest calls to thee ! 

to animals of the simplest organization, the mee to thee from the waving plain, yc 
. . ; e ripening corn, and the standing grain ; 

greater number of which are inhabitants of the | fe speaks to thee in the rolling thunder— 

sea. The luminous property is not constant, | In each passing breeze—then listen ar.d wonder : 

but in general, exists only at certain periods, |“ Hearken,O man, anto thee I call, 

and in particular states of the animal’s body. |! am thy Maker, the God of all!” 

The power of showing light resides in a pecu- wa = — a = noe sete, 

liar substance or fluid, which is sometimes | 4, coud advances thy labours pe any , 

situated in a particular organ, and at others | And wearied thou seekest the swects of repose ; 

diffused throughout the animal’s body. ‘The | O man, ere in slumber thy pillow is pressed, 

light is differently regulated, when the lumin- ae of the God —_ given thee rest ! 

ous matter exists in the living body, and when Sen ma ty my 

it is abstracted from it. In the first case, tt 18/ And the Lord of the harvest, who cates for thee, 

intermitting, or alternated with periods of dark-| Thy Father, thy Friend, and Redeemer will be! 

ness ; is commonly produced or increased by 

a muscular effort, and is sometimes absolutely 

dependent upon the will of the animal. In 

the second case the luminous appearance is 

usually permanent until it becomes extinct, 

after which it may be restored by friction, con- 

cussion, aud the application of warmth, which 


Of all parts of wisdom, the practice is the 
best. Socrates was esteemed the wisest man 
of his time, because he turned his acquired 
knowledge into morality, and aimed at good- 
ness more than greatness. 
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The Military Profession, unlawful for a\|sword, and Christ wrought a miracle to heal| easily give you the victory over all these 
Christian. his enemy. And when he was seized by his| mighty foes.”’ 

The following extracts from Letters on the | Cnemies, he was led like a lamb to the slaugh-| 
Unlawfulness of the Military Profession for al he he opened not his mouth. Such is the 
Christian, are taken from the ** Memoir of character we are to put on, and never, for a| 
Gordon Hall, A. M., one of the first Mission-|™oment, to put off. Now, can the man who 
aries of the American Board of Commissioners | ‘hus puts on Christ, thus abides in Christ, thus 
for Foreign Missions, at Bombay, by Horatio conforms to Christ, can Ae draw his sword and 
Bardwell.” Glasgow, 1834. ; take the life of his fellow man, and hurry him 

“Tt will be perceived by the following ex- | '° the bar of God? \to do more. If God has truly enlightened 
tracts, as well as by a preceding letter,* that} ‘‘‘ Whatever ye would that men should do| your mind by a knowledge of his truth, and 
G. Hall was an advocate for the doctrine of|to you, do ye the same to them.’—Now is it| enabled you, in any measure, to do his will, 
peace. He uniformly and zealously opposed | possible for a man to commit any kind of vio-| how great the mercy! Such knowledge does 
the principle of war in every shape, and on | lence, without breaking this command ? /not spring from any acuteness of mental dis- 
every occasion. He was not altogether unsuc-| ‘* We are commanded to pray for all men,|cernment; for the natural man understandeth 
cessful in his efforts to lead others to adopt the | and to pray without ceasing—Who can re-| not the things of the Spirit, nor can he know 
same sentiment. It is known that two young | concile this with the business of killing them ?| them, because they are spiritually discerned. 








** Bombay, Sept. 27, 1813. 
“My dear friend,—Your’s of the 18th 
came to hand on the 2Ist. We unitedly 
| blessed God for his mercy to you. Neither 
| we nor you can ever ascribe to him one thou- 
|sandth part of that praise, which is his due; 
but let us do all we can, and pray for strength 





English officers in the India service, with 


whom G. Hall was conversant, were brought} But how would such a prayer sound on the| you say this. 


** It is our duty to pray that wars may cease. | 


—You say, you are ignorant—and well may 
The Christian is a perpetual 


into the same sentiments, chiefly through his | lips of a man girded with the sword ?—Let| student; he has many things to study and to 
your heart be open to conviction—keep the| learn, before he can fully know what the Lord 


instrumentality. It is believed both of these 
young gentlemen consider G. Hall us instru- 
mental in their conversion to God, as well as 
of abandoning the principle of war. 

‘The following letters were written by G. 
Hall, to one of these young men.” 

“ Bombay, 4ug. 25, 1813. 

‘* My dear Friend,— Yours of the 23d came 
to hand last evening. I rejoice that the Lord 
has not forsaken you, that he does not leave 





j 
} 





Saviour before your eye, and you cannot re- 
main in doubt on this subject.”’ 





* Bombay, Sept. 1813. | 
‘Dear friend,—You say that your sins| 


and your Saviour are constantly before your 


eyes. 
otherwise. 
| God, said, ‘ My sin is ever before me,’ 
again, ‘1 set the Lord always before me. 


you to sin, without being sensible of it, that | 
he is teaching you the depravity of your heart, | 


the vanity of this world, the necessity of 


and following him. How great is that grace, 
which inclined your heart to think of the Sa- 
viour ! 

‘When we think of the treachery of our 
hearts, where should we find any hope, had 
not God said, I will not forsake my people? 
In our hearts all is discouragement—in Christ, 
all is encouragement. Without Christ, we can 





} 
} 
| 


do nothing—through Christ strengthening us, | 


we can do all things. 

+« You desire me to be very explicit on ‘ the 
matter of war, and respecting its being justifi- 
able or not.’ You cannot mean that I should 
enter into a full discussion of the whole sub- 
ject; it would require a volume. I perfectly 
agree with you in viewing the three cases of 
war which you have mentioned, as entirely 
contrary to the gospel. If these three are the 
only cases in which you are liable to be called 
to fight, and if you deem it contrary to fight 
in either of these cases, then your way is clear. 
You must leave the army, or do violence to 
your conscience. 

“As to war and violence, in every shape, I 
am as confident that it is utterly contrary to the 
spirit of the gospel, as I am that theft or any 
other immorality is so. You cannot expect 
me to collect and arrange the arguments 
against it. Just look at this command, ‘ Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus.’ Assume his character 
—be holy and harmless as he was—be meek, 
lowly, gentle, and inoffensive as he was. 
Love your enemies, pray for them, and do 
them good, as he did. Peter, in his zeal to 
defend his master (and what cause could be 
more justifiable ?) cut off an ear of one of the 
mob. But Peter was reproved for drawing the 





* See last paragraph. 


ee re 


ject of prayer. 


I rejoice at this. 
David, that eminent servant of 
and 


These were doubtless two important means, 
which he employed, in his becoming a man 


Christ, and the duty of taking up the cross | *er God's own heart. 


‘You do well in making every step a sub- 


doing it. 


ness. 


** Concerning your resignation, I think you | 
have taken a right course. It is unquestion-| 


May it never be| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Could I say any thing to im-| 
| press this duty still more deeply upon your) Ten : 
| mind, I should deem myself inexcusable in not | light and grace, which enabled you to make 
Your trying circumstances do, in | them. 
a very special manner, call ‘you to prayerful-| ; 
" | could as soon look for proof that men may lie 


would have him do. So far as you have ob- 
tained a knowledge of God’s will, you cannot 
hold it fast, unless you are strengthened by 
divine grace ; much less can you, without the 
same grace, derive peace and comfort from that 
knowledge. While you fear that you are 
leaning to your own understanding, see well 
to it, that you do not fear still more to submit 
yourself to be taught of God—to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, with an entire willingness to hear 
and obey every direction he may give. 

** You seem decided on the subject of war. 
I think all your subsequent reflections, if de- 
vout, will only confirm your decisions, and 
der you more thankful for that spiritual 


You request me ‘to search, if there 
are any scriptural proofs in favour of war:’ I 


one to another, as that they may slaughter one 
another. The last passages on which my 


ably correct to reduce your inquiry to the | mind received satisfaction were Rom. xiii. |—- 


single point,—* Is the profession of arms right, 
on Bible proof, or is it wrong?’ If wrong, if 


8; 1 Cor. vii. 20,21. ‘The objection arising 
from the first of these, you have answered, 


sinful, it must be abandoned, come what may, | ‘ncontrovertibly ; the second no more proves 
—nothing is so daring and presumptuous as | that the soldier must abide in his calling, than 


living in known sin. But, my friend, feel the 
importance of being taught by the Holy Spirit. 
If you see your duty, you will not pursue it, 
unless moved forward by the grace of God. If 


| it does that the highwayman must abide in his. 


‘** You say you cannot remain in the army, 
with a clear conscience, and shall therefore 
resign your commission,—but by retaining it 


you begin the pursuit, you will finish it only | and going to England on a furlough and then 


through Christ strengthening you. 


** The question before you is, whether you 
shall abandon what the world calls honourable, 
lucrative, and wise; and, in the place of it, 
take what the same world esteems folly, igno- 
miny, and poverty. In this, you will find the 
world, satan, and all the wickedness of your 
own heart combined to oppose you. ‘They 
will not mind defeats—if they do not succeed 
in one attack, they will plot another. In the 
great work of salvation, it is satan’s policy, 
first, to hold the sinner in perfect stupidity ; if 
he fails in this, he will endeavour to induce 
him to put it off for the present; if he does 
not succeed here, he will attempt to substitute 
error for truth. 
only in the article of personal salvation, but in 
every step of Christian duty. May you be 
enabled to take refuge in Christ, who has 
overcome principalities and powers, and can 


resigning, the passage will cost you only 1500 
rupees, whereas if you resign here your pas- 
sage will cost 4000. If your profession in the 
army is incompatible with your duty as a 
Christian, it ean be no less sinful for you to 
continue in that profession for a moment, 
either on board ship or in England, than here ; 
and to do it, for the sake of saving money to 
benefit your aged parents, or for any other 
purpose, would be ‘ doing evil, that good may 
come.’ 

** In the present stage of the business, I ad- 
vise you to bring distinctly before your mind 
this solemn inquiry,—by what course of life 
you can do most for the glory of God, and re- 


These are his devices, not} tain a conscience void of offence.” 


** The following and last letter to this young 
officer, contains a discussion of a principle of 
very general application, and on which multi- 
tudes are deceived to their own ruin and the 
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great injury of community; it therefore de- 
serves the particular consideration of the 
reader.” 

“« Bombay, Oct. 5, 1813. 

‘* My dear sir,—The questions you propose 
are important, and not without difficulties. I 
consider myself as fearfully responsible to God 
for every word I write to you. I need much 
time to meditate upon and examine the sub- 
ject. But as you desire me to write imme- 
diately, and as 1 shall only have time to 
receive another letter from you, before my 
expected departure, I send you such thoughts 
as occur to my mind without much medita- 
tion. 

‘Your first inquiry is this,—* Can I relinquish 
the present means of subsistence, which God 
has given me, till I have some reasonable hope 
of gaining my bread?’ You admit that 
your profession is a sinful one, which you 
cannot conscientiously follow. But, dear sir, 
will you charge God with putting you into 
this sinful profession, or providing such unholy 
means for your subsistence? Ought you not 
rather to consider, that in the pride, vanity, 
and thoughtlessness of your heart, you put 
yourself into this situation, contrary to his will, 
as made known to you in his word? And that 
God might justly call you to want and disgrace 
for it? Again, if your profession is a sinful one, 
is it better to run the risk of continuing a while 
in a course of sin, than to run the risk of want- 
ing bread? 

“You say, ‘till I have some reasonable 
hope of gaining my bread ;’ I would have you 
examine Psa. xxxiv. 9, 10, and lxxxiv. 11; 
Matt. vi. 25—34, and Mark x. 28—31. Now, 
do not the numerous promises of this kind, 
which God has made to his children, amount 
to so much as ‘a reasonable hope of gaining 
your bread ?’ Do not the terms of this inquiry 
look something like this? If I could but see 
that my bread would be sure, then I would 
trust in God for it, and do what he commands; 
but till I have this ‘ reasonable hope,’ I must 
take care of myself.—My dear sir, we are to 
walk by faith, and not by sight. 

** You argue from the command, ‘ Abstain 
from all appearance of evil,’ as though giving 
up a reasonable hope of gaining your bread 
had the ‘ appearance’ of evil. But has it not 
something more than the ‘ appearance of evil’ 
—is it not evil itself—to remain in an evil 
employment, though you might in your heart 
intend to make a pious use of the avails of that 
employment? 

** But, after all, if the course you contem- 
plate should bring you to hunger and even to 
death, would that be any argument against it? 
What has the faith of those of whom the world 
was not worthy, brought them to? (See Heb. 
xi. 36—39.) Can you suffer more than they 
did? and does their suffering prove that they 
chose a wrong course! 

‘«« Your next inquiry is, ‘ What shall you do 
for your dear parents in this trying situation ?’ 
This is a tender point. I shall only observe 
at present, that if your profession is a sinful 
one, fhey sinned in putting their son into it, 
and God might justly make them suffer for 
it. Certainly neither they nor any other per- 
sons have a right, for a moment, to bind you 
to that situation, which you cannot occupy, 





without violating the precepts and will of your; 


Saviour, nor can any consideration justify you 
in sustaining a profession, which you know to 
be disallowed by Christ.” 


The following extract is from the letter al- 
luded to in the first paragraph. 

**As to war, you may mark me for a tho- 
rough Quaker. I believe it is utterly opposed 
to the spirit of the gospel, for man, in any 
case, to draw his sword and stab his brother, 
—‘bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh.’ 
I wish every body would read Barclay, Clark- 
son, and Dodge, on this subject. Though 
they have not advanced the whole weight of 
argument that might be presented, yet I think 
enough to convince every pious mind. How 


Being on a religious visit in the southern 
provinces, he thus writes: 

Soon afier I entered this province, a deep 
and painful exercise came upon me, which [ 
often had some feeling of, since my mind was 
drawn towards these parts. 

As the people lived mueh on the labour of 
slaves, many of whom are used hardly, my 
concern was, that I might attend with single- 
ness of heart, to the voice of the true Shep- 
herd, and be so supported as to remain un- 
moved at the faces of men. 

As it is common for Friends, on such a visit, 
to have entertainment free of cost, a difficulty 
arose in my mind, with respect to saving my 
money, by kindness received, which to me ap- 


long did many good men advocate the slave | peared to be the gain of oppression. Receiv- 


trade,—but now what a phenomenon to such a 
man! So it will soon be with war.” 


Extracts on the subjects of Slavery, from the 


journal and writings of John Woolman, of | 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, a minister of | 
| 


the Society of Friends, who died at Yor. 
England, 4. D. \772. 


1753.—A person at some distance lying 
sick, his brother came to me to write his will. 
I knew he had slaves, and asking his brother, 
was told he intended to leave them as slaves to 
his children. As writing is a profitable em- 
ploy, and as offending sober people was dis- 
agreeable to my inclination, I was straitened in 
my mind; but as I looked to the Lord, he in- 
clined my heart to his testimony: and 1 told 
the man, that I believed the practice of con- 
tinuing slavery to this people was not right; 
and had a scruple in my mind against doing 
writings of that kind:—that though many in 
our society kept them as slaves, still I was not 
easy to be concerned in it; and desired to be 
excused from going to write the will. I spake 
to him in the fear of the Lord, and he made 
no reply to what I said, but went away; he 
also had some concerns in the practice, and I 
thought he was displeased with me. In this 
ease I had a fresh confirmation, that acting 
contrary to present outward interest, from a 
motive of divine love, and in regard to truth 
and righteousness, and thereby incurring the 
resentments of people, opens the way to a trea- 
sure better than silver, and to a friendship ex- 
ceeding the friendship of man. 

A neighbour receiving a bad bruise in his 
body, sent for me to bleed him ; which bein 
done, he desired me to write his will; aid 


amongst other things, he told me, to which of 


his children he gave his young negro. I con- 
sidered the pain and distress he was in, and 
knew not how it would end; so I wrote his 
will, save only that part concerning his slave, 
and carrying it to his bedside, read it to him ; 
and then told him, in a friendly way, that I 
could not write any instruments by which my 
fellow creatures were made slaves, without 
bringing trouble on my own mind. I let him 
know that I charged nothing for what I had 
done, and desired to be excused from doing the 
other part, in the way he proposed. We then 
had a serious conference on the subject; at 
length he agreeing to set her free, I finished 
his. will. 









ing a gift, considered as a gift, brings the 
receiver under obligations to the benefactor, 
and has a natural tendency to draw the obliged 
into a party with the giver. ‘To prevent diffi- 
culties of this kind, and to preserve the minds 
of judges from any bias, was that Divine pro- 
hibition; ** Thou shalt not receive any gift: 
for a gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth the 
words of the righteous.” 

Being helped to sink down into resignation, 
I felt a deliverance from that tempest in which 
I had been sorely exercised, and in calmness 
of mind, went forward, trusting that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as I faithfully attended to him, 
would be a counsellor to me in all difficulties ; 
and that by his strength I should be enabled 
even to leave money with the members of so- 
ciety, where I had entertainment, when I 
found, that emitting it would obstruct that 
work to which I believed he had called me. 
And as I copy this after my return, I may here 
add, that oftentimes I did so, under a sense of 
duty. ‘The way in which I did it was this: 
when I expected soon to leave a Friend’s 
house where I had entertainment, if I believed 
that I should not keep clear from the gain of 
oppression, without leaving money, I spoke to 
one of the heads of the family privately, and 
desired them to accept those pieces of silver, 
and give them to such of their negroes as 
would make the best use of them; at other 
times, I gave them to the negroes myself, as 
the way looked clearest to me. Offering them 
to some who appeared to be wealthy people, 
was a trial both to me and them; but the fear of 
the Lord so covered me at times, that my way 
was made easier than I expected; and few, if 
any, manifested any resentment at the orfer, 
and most of them, after some talk, accepted 
them. 

On the way, happening in eompany with a 
colonel of the militia, who appeared to be a 
thoughtful man, I took oecasion to remark on 
the difference, in general, between a people used 
to labour moderately for their living, training 
up their children in frugality and business, and 
those who live on the labour of slaves; the 
former in my view, being the most happy life : 
with which he concurred, and mentioned the 
trouble arising from the untoward, slothful 
disposition of the negroes; adding that one of 
our labourers would do as. much in a day, as 
two of their slaves. I replied that free men, 
whose minds were properly on their business, 
found a satisfaction in improving, cultivating, 
and providing for their families ; but negroes 
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labouring to support others, who claim them as | are mentioned as arguments in favour of gene-| Lord, there is true comfort and satisfaction’ 


their property, and expecting nothing but sla- 
very during life, had not the like inducement 
to be industrious. 

After some further conversation, I said, that 
men haying power, too often misapplied it; 
that though we made ‘slaves of the negroes, 
and the Turks made slaves of the Christians, 
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ral error; and those of less note, to justify 
| themselves, say, such and such good men did 
| the like. 


|ness, as to give just ground to the prophet 





Here neither the murmurs of an oppressed 
people, nor throbbing uneasy conscience, nor 


By what other steps could the peo-|anxious thoughts about the event of things, 
ple of Judah arise to that height in wicked-| hinder the enjoyment of it. 


A Friend of some note in Virginia, who 


Isaiah, to declare, in the name of the Lord, | hath slaves, told me, that, being far from home 
‘that ** none calleth for justice, nor any plead-|on a lonesome journey, he had many serious 


I, however, believed that liberty was the right| eth for truth.”’ Is. lix. 4. Or for the Al-| thoughts about them ; and that his mind was so 


of all men equally; which he did not deny, | 


but said, the lives of the negroes were so 
wretched in their own country, that many of 
them lived better here than there. I only said, 
there is great odds in regard to us, on what 
principle we act; and so the conversation on 
that subject ended. And I may here add, that 
another person, sometime afterward, mention- 
ed the wretchedness of the negroes, occasioned 
by their intestine wars, as an argument in fa- 
vour of our fetching them away for slaves ; to 
which I then replied, if compassion on the 
Africans, in regard to their domestic troubles, 


pardon it.” Jer. v. 1. The prospect of a 


America, in respect to our conduct towards the 





were the real motives of our purchasing them, 
that spirit of tenderness being attended to, 
would incite us to use them kindly; that as 
strangers brought out of affliction, their lives 
might be happy among us; and as they are 


as ours, and who may receive the same help 


mighty to call upon the great city of Jerusalem, | impressed therewith, that he believed he saw a 
just before the Babylonish captivity, “If ye|time coming, when Divine Providence would 
can find a man, if there be any who executeth | alter the circumstance of these people, respect- 
judgment, that seeketh the truth, and I will|ing their condition as slaves. 


He thus speaks of attending the Yearly 


road lying open to the same degeneracy, in| Meeting, of which he was a member, held in 
some parts of this newly settled land of| Philadelphia, 1759: 


In this Yearly Meeting, * * * the case of 


negroes, hath deeply bowed my mind in this| slave keeping lay heavy upon me. * * * When 
(journey; and though, briefly to relate how|this case was opened, several faithful Friends 
| these people are treated, is no agreeable work, | spake weightily thereto, with which I was 
yet after often reading over the notes I made|comforted; and feeling a concern to cast in my 


as I travelled, I find my mind engaged to pre-| mite, I said in substance, as follows: ‘* In the 


serve them. 


Many of the white people inj difficulties attending us in this life, nothing is 


those provinces, take little or no care of negro | more precious than the mind of truth, inwardly 
marriages; and when negroes marry, after | manifested ; and it is my earnest desire, that in 
their own way, some take so little account of| this weighty matter, we may be so truly 
those marriages, that with views of outward | humbled, as to be favoured with a clear under- 
human creatures, whose souls are as precious | interest, they often part men from their wives, | standing of the mind of truth, and follow it; 


by selling them far asunder. * * * 


Many, |this would be of more advantage to the so- 


and comfort from the Holy Scriptures as we| whose labour is heavy, are followed, at their| ciety, than any medium not in the clearness of 


do, we could not omit suitable endeavours to 
instruct them therein ; but while we manifest, 
by our conduct, that our views in purchasing 
them, are to advance ourselves ; and while our 
buying captives taken in war, animates those 
parties to push on that war, and increase deso- 
lation among them: to say they lived unhappy 
in Africa, is far from being an argument in our 
favour. And I further said, the present cir- 
cumstances of these provinces, to me appear 
dificult; that the slaves look like a burden- 
some stone, to such who burden themselves 
with them ; and that if the white people retain 
a resolution to prefer their outward prospects 
of gain, to all other considerations, and do not 
act conscientiously towards them, as fellow 
creatures, I believe that burden will grow 
heavier and heavier, till times change in a way 
disagreeable to us: at which the person ap- 
peared very serious, and owned, that in con- 


business in the field, by a man with a whip, | Divine wisdom. 


The case is difficult to some 


hired for that purpose, and have in common} who have them; but if such set aside all self- 
little else allowed, but one peck of Indian corn, | interest, and come to be weaned from the de- 
and some salt for one week, with a few pota-|sire of getting estates, or even from holding 
toes; the potatoes they commonly raise by|them together, where truth requires the con- 


their labour on the first day of the week. 


trary, I believe way will open that they will 


The correction ensuing on their disobedience | know how to steer through those difficulties.” 


to overseers, or slothfulness in business, is of- 
ten very severe, and sometimes desperate. 


Many Friends appeared to be deeply bowed 
under the weight of the work, and manifested 


Men and women have many times scarce|much firmness in their love to the cause of 
clothes enough to cover them, and boys and| truth, and universal righteousness on the earth: 
girls, ten and twelve years old, are often with-| and, though none did openly justify the prac- 
opt clothing amongst their master’s children. | tice of slave-keeping in general, yet some ap- 


A few use some endeavours to instruct those 
they have in reading; but in common, this is 
not only neglected, but disapproved. ‘These 
are the people, by whose labour the other in- 
habitants are in a great measure supported, and 
many of them, in the luxuries of Hife : these 
are the people, who have made no agreement 


| peared concerned,.lest the meeting should go 
into such measures, as might give uneasiness 
to many brethren ; alleging, that if Friends pa- 
tiently continued under the exercise, the Lord, 
in time to come, might open a way for the de- 
liverance of these people. I, finding an en- 
gagement to speak, said, “‘ My mind is often 


sidering their condition, and the manner of} to serve us, and who have not forfeited their |led to consider the purity of the Divine Being, 


their treatment in these provinces, he had some- 
times thought it might be just in the Almighty 
so to order it. 

The sense I had of the state of the churches, 
brought a weight of distress upon me. ‘The 
gold appeared to me to be dim, and the fine 
gold changed; and though this is the case too 
generally, yet the sense of it, in these parts, 
hath, in a particular manner, borne heavy upon 
me. It appeared to me, that through the pre- 
vailing spirit of this world, the minds of many 
were brought to an inward desolation; and in- 
stead of the spirit of meekness, gentleness, 
and heavenly wisdom, which are the necessary 
companions of the true sheep of Christ, a spi- 
rit of fierceness, and the love of dominion, too 
generally prevailed. From small beginnings 
in errors, great buildings, by degrees, are rais- 
ed, and from one age to another, are more and 
more strengthened by the general concurrence 
of the people: and as men obtain reputation 
by their profession of the truth, their virtues 


liberty that we know of; these are the souls 
for whom Christ died: and for our conduct 
towards them, we must answer before Him, 
who is no respecter of persons. 

They who know the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent, and are 
thus acquainted with the merciful, benevolent, 
gospel spirit, will therein perceive that the 
indignation of God is kindled against oppres- 
sion and cruelty; and in beholding the great 
distress of so numerous a people, will find 
cause for mourning. 

To rational creatures bondage is uneasy, and 
frequently occasions sourness and discontent in 
them ; which affects the family, and those who 
claim the mastery over them: and thus people 
and their children are many times encompassed 
with vexations, which arise from their apply- 
ing to wrong methods to get a living. 

Treasures though small, obtained on a true 
principle of virtue, are sweet in the posses- 
sion; and while we walk in the light of the 


and the justice of his judgments; and herein 
my soul is covered with awfulness. Many 
slaves on this continent are oppressed, and 
their cries have reached the ears of the Most 
High. Such are the purity and certainty of 
his judgments that he cannot be partial in our 
favour. In infinite love and goodness, he hath 
opened our understandings from one time to 
another, concerning our duty towards this peo- 
ple; and it is not a time for delay. Should 
we now be sensible of what he requires of us, 
and through a respect to the private interest of 
some persons, or through a regard to some 
friendships, which do not stand on an immu- 
table foundation, neglect to do our duty in 
firmness and constancy, still waiting for some 
extraordinary means to bring about their de- 
liverance; it may be by terrible things in 
righteousness, God may answer us in this 
matter.” 


(To be continued.) 
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{From the Parmers’ Cabinet.) | to receive six sets of potatoes, under three of 
FRUIT TREES. |which I placed green cabbage leaves, while 
The following extracts from a foreign work the other three had nothing but the soil. When 
will show the young people of our country | the crop was dug up, the plants over the cab- 
how they keep up a succession of fruit trees | bage leaves yielded about double the produce 
in Germany, and perhaps it may stimulate | of the other.”"—Cultivator. 
ae of them to imitate so laudable an exam-| 
pie. 
‘In the duchy of Gotha, in Germany, there | 
are many villages which obtain a rent of many 
hundred dollars a year for their fruit trees, 
which are planted on the road-side, and on the 
commons. Every new-married couple is bound 
to plant two young fruit trees. ‘The rent aris- 
ing from the trees thus planted is applied to | 
the uses of the parish or town. 
In order to preserve the plantations from in- | 
jury or depredation, the inhabitants of the parish | 
are all made answerable ; each of whom is thus 
on the wateh over the other; and if any one is 
caught in the act of committing any injury, all 
the damage done in the same year, the authors 
of which cannot be discovered, is attributed to 
him, and he is compelled to atone for it, ac- 
cording to its extent, either by fine or corporal 
punishment.” 

“A gentleman at Colchester, England, 
makes it a rule, whenever he builds a cottage, | .» 
to plant a vine against its walls, and two or 
three apple and pear trees near to it, or in the 
garden, and thus he confers a greater benefit} g, 
on his tenant, by giving him an innocent source 
of gratification to his children, and an excite- 
ment to a little extra industry on his own part, 
than if he had let him a comfortless, mean- 
looking hovel, at half the rent.”’ lh 

A few ornamental trees and shrubs, disposed | 
with good taste about a farm-house, add much 


THOUGHTS FOR PARENTS. 
Here we address the following exhortations 


charged with the task of education, beseeching 
them to give serious attention thereto. 

1. Be what the children ought to be. 

2. Do what the children ought to do. 

3. Avoid what they should avoid. 

4. Aim always, that not only in the pre- 
sence of the children, but also in their absence, 
your conduct may serve them for an example. 

5. Are any among them defective? Lxam- 
|ine what you are yourself, what you avoid— 
in a word, your whole conduct. 

6. Do you discover in yourself defects, sins, 
wanderings? Begin by improving yourself, 
and seeking afterwards to improve your chil- 





en. 

7. Think well that those by whom you are 
rrounded, are often only the 1eflection of 
yourself. 

8. If you lead a life of penitence, and seek 
ily to have grace given you, it will be im- 
| parted to you, and through you to your chil- 
dren. 

9. If you always seek Divine guidance, 
your children will more willingly be directed 
you. 

10. The more obedient you are to God, the 


| more obedient will your children be to you; 
to the beauty and pleasantness of the scene ; | thus in his childhood the wise Solomon asked 
and they never fail to make a favourable im-| of the Lord «an obedient heart,” in order to 


pression, on the mind of a visitor, of the cha-| he able to govern his people. 
racter of the inmates of the mansion. A season; 1], Ag soon as the master becomes luke- 


should never be suffered to pass by without} warm in communion with God, that lukewarm- 
some addition being made, by the young peo-) ness will extend itself among his pupils. 

ple, to the ornaments of the yard, garden, or! 12, ‘That which forms a wall of separation 
lane leading to the house. Some families | hetween God and yourself, will be a source of 
have displayed their industry, taste, and good | ey] to your children. 

judgment, in this respect, so conspicuously) 13, An example in which love does not 
as to command the admiration of their neigh-| form a chief feature, is but as the light of the 
bourhood, and to excite the curiosity of tra- moon; it is cold and feeble. : 

vellers to inquire ‘‘ who lives there?” Z. 





| 14. An example animated by an ardent and 
_ ‘sincere love, shines like the sun; it warms 


d invigorates.— London S. 8. Mag. 
Green vegetable matter for manure.—The ee eee er fag 


value of green vegetables, when put under the Toon) e 
soil and submitied to the ivtmet decompo- THE FRIEND. 
sition, does not appear to be fully appreciated ae oto 
by the farmer. ‘The more rapid the growth of | 
a plant, the more efficacious is it in restoring | 
exhausted soils, a result, perhaps depending) Ameng other proofs of the kindness of 
on the fact, that such plants derive a large por- | friends in England received by the recent arri- 
tion of their support from the atmosphere, and | vals, is a little tract, « ‘The Military Profession 
of course return to the earth more than they! Unlawful for a Christian,’"—the perusal of 
take from it. Buckwheat and clover are stri-| which has afforded us peculiar satisfaction ; 
king instances of this power in green crops to} and believing that its more extensive circula- 
fertilize soils, and both have been extensively | tion will be useful, we have placed it entire on 
used for this purpose. Green manuring has|our pages of to-day. To the meek and the 
been more used for grain crops than for roots, | simple—the traly humble seeker, most of the 
but the following experiment made by Pro-| leading truths of the gospel may respectively 
fessor Parks, in 1839, will show that the good|be cuuched in a single proposition and very 
effects are not less conspicuous on roots than | brief commentary ; they become obscure only 
on grain. through the sophistications of carnal reasoning. 
‘“«] had a trench opened of sufficient length | Take for example the following from the tract 
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to all persons, parents or tutors, who are | 





|“ Just look at this command, ‘ Put ye on the 
| Lord Jesus.’ Assume his character—be holy 


and harmless as he was—be meek, lowly, 
| yentle, and inoffensive as he was. Love your 
jenemies, pray for them, and do them good, as 
| he did.” 

We would suggest to the Tract Association 
| of Friends in this city, whe propriety of adding 
this to their list of truly valuable publications. 
‘The extracts on the subject of slavery, from 
| the journal and writings of John Woolman, are 
| part of a tract published for an association of 
individual members of the Society of Friends, 
'in the city of New York, and were forwarded 
| with a view to insertion in * The Friend,” by 
| an esteemed individual of that city. We agree 
| with her that a recurrence to the manner of 
| proceeding of that bright example of what a 
| Christian should be, in the prosecution of a 


_cause which he had so much at heart, may be 


_of use in the present day. 
| Agent Appointed.—Garret Pim, East Ro- 


chester, Columbiana county, Ohio. 


| Marriep, on the 4th of sixth month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Weston, Mariun county, Ohio, Grirrita Le- 
| verinc, of West Nottingham, Cecil county, Maryland, 
, to Estuer L. Benepicr, of the former place. 

| , at Friends’ Meeting, Blue River, Indiana, 
jon the 9th of seventh month, 1840, Marraew Tro- 





| BLoop, son of William Trublood, to Martua, daughter 
| of William Draper. 








| Dyrep, 8th month seventh, Joun Humpnsreys, of this 
| city, aged 49 years. He was religiously concerned to 
| maintain the principles of our society, and was of ex- 
}emplary deportment. He endured a painful illness 
| with much patience and resignation, and towards the 
| close of his life, the language of thanksgiving and 
| praise to his Heavenly Father was heard to flow from 
|his lips. Lis friends have the consoling assurance 
that his end was peace. 
, at Jamestown, Island of Canoniecut, on the 
llth instant, Josers Greenr, in the 8st year of his 
|age; an exemplary and useful member, and for many 
| years an overseer of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. 
| His parents were valuable members of our religious 
| society, and careful to instruct him in the principles 
| and testimonies which distinguish us as a people. As 
| he advanced in years, he gave ample evidence that the 
| principles in which he was educated had become those 
‘of conviction and judgment. Living on an island, 
| rendered communication with the main land and with 
| Rhode Island diffidult as he advanced in years; and 
| the infirmities of old age increasing, he did not get 
| much abroad; but continued until the last autumn dili- 
gent in the attendance of the meeting at Canonicut— 
lalways walking ; and a part of the road being occa- 
| sionally covered with the tide, he was sometimes even 
| in winter under the necessity to wade through it bare- 
foot. Possessing a strong and discriminating mind, 
and being deeply interested in the welfare of society, 
and concerned for the prosperity of truth, he attentively 
watched the introduction and spread of unsound prin- 
ciples in some of the neighbouring Yearly Meetings 
by E. H. and his followers; maintaining his testi- 
mony to the close of his life against all innovation in 
doctrine, and every departure from the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, however specious the garb under 
which such a disposition might appear. His bodily 
sufferings were great during his last illness; but the 
language of the Psalinist seems to represent both the 
state of his mind and the feelings of those who were 
with him at the close: * Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
,on the Ist day of the eighth month, 1840, at 








| 





his residence near Canton, Indiana, after a short ill- 
ness, Cuartes Poot, a member of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting, in the 33d ycar of his age. 
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